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Copy of a Letter written by Elizabeth Webb, in 
1712, to Anthony William Boehm, Chaplain | 
to George, Prince of Denmark, with his An-| 
swer. 

Worthy Friend :—My sincere love is to thee 
in truth, and for the truth that dwells in thee. 
Dear friend, the kind respect thou showed me 
when at London hath left an obligation on my 
mind towards thee, and I have something to| 
communicate in the openings of Divine love, on 
which I must desire thy favorable eT 
I being almost a stranger to thee; and, there- 
fore, thou art not well acquainted with the sin- 
cerity and plainoness of my heart. But what I 
have to write hath lived on my mind these 
several weeks, in that pure, innocent love in 
which is the communion of saints. I have no 
learned method to communicate any thing in, 
either by word or writing, but plainly and sim- 
ply as the spirit dictates it; and being the 
weaker vessel, too, had need to be excused. I 
shall not write any thiog from notions and 
speculations, as at a distance. 1 look on them 
as unsafe, and I know they are many times 
unsound ; but shall write to thee a small part 
of what I have gone through, and what my 
soul has tasted of the good word of life, which 
is near, that we may have fellowship together 
in God, the Father of our spirits, whom my soul 
hath known both in mercy and judgment, to 
the purification of my heart, so far that I can 
say to his praise that I don’t see him by or 
through peculiar forms, sect or party impres- 
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sions, or any such thing. No, my dear friend, 
I never sought after the Lord in these ways, 
nor for any of those ends; but I sought after 
him in my young years for salvation; and I 
still seek him for the perfect restoration of my 
soul in him; but I have nothing of my own to 
boast of, unless it be weaknesses and infirmities ; 
but let me rejoice in the Cross of Christ, by 
which I am crucified to the world in a good 
measure, and the world to me; and [ can truly 
say I die daily ; and as touching the fondness 
of education, complexion, conversation, these 
things have cast no mist before my eyes. [ 
can see, own and love the image ef my Lord 
and Saviour in any sort of complexion or edu- 
cation, if the soul hath been educated in the 
heavenly uuiversity or school of Christ. But 
thou knowest we cannot see God in, or have 
fellowship with, all sorts of conversations ; for 
the conversation of the wicked is as if there 
was no God. God is not in all their thoughts, 
and such do not desire the image of meek, 
humble Jesus, nor his counsel, and will follow 
none of his precepts, nor his self-denying exam- 
ple, while they are here. Thou well observest 
“that sin, self-love, self-will, &c., contract the 
soul into a very narrow compass; but the love 
of God breaks down all such walls of selfish- 
ness, whereby the soul is hedged in and re- 
strained from universal love and benignity.” 
All this is very true, but thou knowest all will 
not receive our love as it isin Jesus; or else 
there are those who have felt the flowings of 
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the love and compassion of Him that would not 
the death of a sinner, but had rather that all 
would return to him, repent and live. lam a' 
witness of the Lord, that the sbeddings abroad | 
of his love over the inhabitants of this nation | 
hath been like showers of rain in the spring 
time. I remember well my telling a Friend in 
London that I felt the extendings of the love of , 
God so to flow to the people, as 1 walked in the | 
streets of the city, that I could freely have pub- | 
lished the salvation of God, which is near, and 
his righteousness, which is ready to be revealed | 
in the public aes of concourse. But the 
Frieud said he hoped it would not be required | 
of me. This I mention, that if thou can believe 
me, I can assure thee there is no want of uni- 
versal love in the hearts of several who are un- 
known to the world, and hardly known to their 
own brethren; aud no wonder, either; for, as 
Eli of old did not know the inward exercise of 
Hannah, and the prophet Elijah thought be 
had been left alone, until the Lord told him 
that he had seven thousand in Israel, and the 
prophet Samuel, when he looked out with the 
eye of reason on the goudness of the stature of 
Eliab, said, ‘Surely the Lord’s anointed is be- 
fore me,” &c,—so now, unless the Lord is 
pleased to reveal things to us, or we have some 
spiritual acquaintance, we may mistake. But 
blessed be the name of our most gracious God, 
who is the same that ever he was, he sees not 
as man sees; for man looks at the outward ap- 
pearance, but the Lord looks at the heart. 

I take great, notice of thy Christian love 
and good advice in thy second letter, and do 
accept it very heartily. I can assure thee that 
wy labor is not to gather people into a formality ; 
but I labor as the Lord enables me, to gather 
souls to Christ, who is able to make the deceit- 
ful hearts of the children of'men plain, honest, 
clean ; and when the mind is clean, the outside 
will be clean also. But I freely acknowledge 
that the gloty of the true church—the mystical 
body, or bride of Christ, which is made up of 
souls that are entered into covenant with the 
Lord, which love and serve him forever,—her 
glory is within, and her clothing is of wrought 
gold and the curious needle-work of virgins ; 
wisdom is upon her, forshe having been stripped 
of all her old rags or garments of righteousness 
and unrighteousness, and having been washed 
in pure water, her bridegroom having anointed 
her with the holy oil—Christ Jesus—the holy 
unction of his spirit, and he is clothing her 
with righteousness, and she depending on him 
for her daily bread,—so she is not eating her 
own bread nor wearing her own apparel; for 
she cannot be content with only bearing his 
name; but she longs to be made more and 
more a partaker of his Divine nature; and the 
love of the Lord hath been and still is so largely 
extended to her which hath drawn her love su 
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to him that she is wholly subject to him. He 
ruleth in love and she obeys in love; and this 
mukes all thingseasy. She hath no will of her 
own, but the will of the Lord is her will in all 
things. All his commands are pleasant to her, 
because she delights to wait on him, and to 
serve in his presence; and she bad rather be 
deprived of all outward enjoyments than to be 
deprived of the enjoyment of his favor. Her 
conversation is adorned with humility and 
meekness. Her steps are comely in the eyes of 
her beloved. All her children are taught of 
the Lord, established in righteousness, and 
great is their peace. And my soul may say, to 
the praise and glory of God, that no greater 
comfort can be enjoyed on this side of the 
grave than to be a child or member of this 
church. 

And now, my dear friend, it is on my mind 
to give thee a short account of the dealings of 
the Lord with me in my young years ; how he 
brought my soul through fire and water. For 
what end this hath lived in my mind I know 
not, uoless it be for spiritual communion. But 
when wy soul is lowest and nearest to the Lord, 
in the simplicity of truth, then is my heart 
opened and filled with Divine love. In this 
thing I desire thee to appraise it inwardly when 
thou art retired, and not to judge of it before 
thou hast gone through it, and then judge 
freely, as thou pleasest. 

I was baptized and educated in the way of 
the Church of Eagland. I went to school toa 
minister thereof, and loved and honored him 
greatly ; and he showed me great tenderness 
aud respect. And in those days I looked on 
the ministers to be like angels, that brought 
the glad tidings of salvation to the children of 
men; but when I was about 14 years of age, I 
went to live at a Knight’s house, who kept a 
chaplain that used to pray in the house with 
the family twice a day; and I observed his 
conversation, and saw it was vain, which I 
thought ought not to be so. Then [ was 
troubled in my mind, and began to think on 
my latter end, and also on eternity, and I had 
no ascurance of salvation or a state of happi- 
ness; if it should please the Lord to send the 
messenger of death to call me away. So the 
fear of the Lord laid hold of my mind, and I 
began to search the Scriptures. And I found 
that they testified that the wicked should be 

turned “into hell, and all those that forget 
God.” And I saw that both priests and people 
did forget God as soon as they came off their 
knees or from their devotion. Aod I was 
much afraid of Hell, and wanted a place of as- 
surance in the Kingdom of Heaven. Then [ 
began to think of the great promises made for 
me in my baptism, as they called it, whereby 
they said I was “ made a member of Christ,” a 
child of God, &c.; and that I should renounce 
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the devil, avd all the sinful lusts of the flesh ; 
and [ should keep God’s holy will and com- 
maodments.” TI thought, indeed, that was the 
way to obtain a place in the Kingdom of Heav- 
en; but I had not power to do what I ought to 
do, nor to forsake what I ought to forsake ; for 
I was very proud, vain and airy. But as I was 
thus inwardly exercised and outwardly search- 
ing the Scriptures, my understanding was more 
and more opened, so that I understood several 
things. I read and took notice that the minis- 
ters of Christ, which he qualified and sent forth 
to preach, were to do it freely ; for Christ said, 
“Hreely ye have received, freely give;’ and 
those that did run when the Lord never sent 
them, “should not profit the people at all.” 
And many such things opened in my mind, 
which I used to ponder in my heart, with the 
promises to the flock, in the 34th of Ezekiel, 
where the Lord promised “to bind up that 
which was broken, and strengthen that which 
was sick,” &c.; these and such like portions of 
Scripture were very comfortable to me; for I 
was sick of my sins, and my heart was broken 
many times before the Lord. I thought, oh, 
that I had lived in the days of Christ! I would 
surely have been one of those that followed 
him; and I grieved because the Jews crucified 
him. So I loved Christ in the outward ap- 
pearance, and could have said as Peter did, 
“Far be it from the Lord to suffer;” but I 
did not know that he was near me by his Holy 
Spirit, though I was convinced that the hireling 
shepherds were not the ministers of Christ, by 
the testimonies of the prophets and of Christ 
himself, who said, “ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” So I left going to hear them, 
aud walked alone, though [ went so long till a 
fear fell on mein the worship house; and I 
thought it was just upon me, if I was made an 
example of. 
(To be continued.) 
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Pluck that beautiful flower ; look at it a long 
time. Become conscious that it is the expres- 
sion of a beautiful thought of some mind. 
This is the magic key that will unlock the rea- 
son of all nature. All the flowers are thoughts 
realized. Pass from the flowers to the trees. 
The rounded maple, the graceful elm, the 
straight poplar, the bending willow, every 
tree is the thought of some kind. Pass from 
trees to the mountains. How mighty these 
realized thoughts! Look at the sea. What 
an undivided thought! Ponder the whole earth. 
A world of some creating mind. Gaze at the 
stars. Thoughts line the firmament. How 
great, how wise, how lovely, how potent, how 
incomprehensible the spirit whose thoughts are 
thus put forth! ‘The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth his 
handiwork. Day unto day uttereth speech, 








and night unto night showeth knowledge. 
There is no speech nor language where their 
voice is not heard.” He that built all things 
is God. We walk upon and in the midst of his 
realized thoughts. How carefully and lovingly 
toward him should we walk! 





From “ Doing and Suffering.” 
HILDA, OR THE THWARTED WISH. 
‘ AN INSTRUCTIVE ALLEGORY. 

The young Hilda hed long been confined to 
a couch of wearisome pain and sickness, but 
health now began once more to glow in her 
cheek, and on one of the first warm mornings 
of spring, her light step bounded again over the 
moss-grown walks of her favorite wood. A 
clear rivulet flowed through the wood, and its 
little waves danced in the laughing sunshine. 
Hilda watched with delight the sparkling fish, 
now glancing through the sunny waters, now 
hiding themselves amid the cool, green river 
weeds. A light breeze passed over the wood, 
and played amid the tender green leaves of 
spring; and the little birds flew gayly from 
bough to bough, and carolled their sweet, wild 
songs. ‘* Happy, happy creatures,” cried Hilda, 
“ how sweet are the joys of freedom; and I, 
too, am now free.” And she bounded along 
with a lighter, firmer step, as though she would 
shake off the heavy load which had pressed on 
her young life. 

At this moment, a man entered the wood, 
leading by the hand a lovely boy. The child 
felt all the bright, glad power of spring, and the 
merry peals of his laughter mingled with the 
song of the birds. The flowers of the thicket 
soon caught his eye, and he would fain have 
twined for himself a garland in the wood ; but 
his father held his hand, nor would he suffer 
him to leave him for a moment. 

Then Hilda’s heart was grieved. “The 
fishes of the stream,” said she, ‘‘ and the little 
birds among the branches, follow their own 
wild will, and rejoice in blessed freedom; and 
this sweet child, so lovlier fer than they, walks 
ead and downcast, his buoyavt joy all dashed, 
and methinks [ hear him weep.” ‘ 

Her eye followed the child and his father 
through the winding valley. The wild flowers 
were soon forgotten, for the path grew rough 
and stony. In an instant the child clung to 
his father’s arm, and Hilda saw him safe folded 
to his bosom. They approached the moorland ; 
but the child felt not its keen wind, for his 
father’s cloak was wrapped around him, and he 
was borne safely and gently over every danger- 
ous pass. 

Hilda now no more regretted for him the 
sports of the happy woodland creatures. 
“ There is joy,” she cried, “in wild freedom, 
but a deeper, holier joy in confiding, clinging 
love; and this is the picture of the child.” 
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**T, too,” thought she, “am a child ;” and a 


tear of self-reproach fell from her eye, as she 
thought how often she had repulsed the unseen 
Hand that guided her. ‘“ How often, when my 
Father has held me back,’’ said she, ‘‘ have [ 
begged Him to leave me alone!’ “ Alone, oh 
Father,” she exclaimed, “ forgive thy wayward 
child, and hearken not to her foolish prayer; 
let her rather feel the sternest grasp of thy 
earnest, faithful love.”” Then peace was breathed 
into ber soul, and in its inmost depths 
sounded the sweet words of promise, “I will 
never leave thee nor forsake thee.” 

If Hilda’s steps were less buoyant on her re- 
turn, her heart was more fall of peace. Her 
prayer was heard. The hour of sorrow was 
near, and the grasp of love grew stern, yet was 
she not left alone; and in the conscious pres- 
ence of chastening love, she found a tearful 
joy, for which no freedom could have made 


amends. 


From “The Penns and Peningtons.” 
THOMAS ELLWOOD. 


The tutcr whom Isaac Penington had here- 
tofore employed to teach his three eldest chil- 
dren English being unable to give them instrue- 
tion in Latin, another had to be looked for. 
He who succeeded as teacher at the Grange 
was Thomas Ellwood, already introduced as the 
youthful friend of Gulielma Springett; and who 
with his father, as before related, had visited 
the Peningtons on their settlement in Bucking- 
hamshire. As he continued to be tutor to the 
children and an honored inmate of the family 
for the seven following years, his personal his- 
tory during that period is much interwoven with 
theirs. It becomes an interesting element in 
the social and religious life at Chalfont, and 
we must therefore glance at his antecedents. 

Ellwood’s father was an estated gentleman of 
honorable descent, whose property and family 
residence were at Crowell, about three miles 
eastward from Thame, in Oxfordshire. Thame 
Park was the abode of Lord Wenman, whom 
he speaks of as his relative, and a person of 
great honor and virtue—at whose table he was 
always received as a welcome guest. Ellwood 
says, “‘ I have cause to think I should have re- 
ceived from this Lord some advantageous pre- 
ferment, had I not been called into the service 
of the best and highest Lord, and thereby lost 
the favor of all my friends, relations, and ac- 
quaintances of this world.” 

Thomas was the youngest of the family, and 
only about two or three years old when they all 
removed to London asa place of greater safety, 
on the commencement of the civil war. It was 
during the years which intervened before their 
return, that this amiable boy became the play- 
mate of Lady Springett’s lovely little daughter. 
He tells us, in his interesting fragment of au- 


tobiography, that till he was about fifteen years 


of age his health was so delicate and his stature 
so small, that fears were eatertained lest he 
should prove a dwarf. But about that time his 
constitution and physical vigor underwent a 
change which banished all such fears. From 
being a small, delicately knit, refined lad, he 
afterwards became a vigorous, middle sized 
young man, delighting in athleticsports, but ever 
averse to what was coarse or vulgar in mind or 
manners. He relates the following character- 
istic incident which occurred at that period :— 
“‘ My father being in the commission of the 
peace, and going to a petty sessions at Watling- 
ton, I waited on him thither. When we came 
near the town, the coachman, seeing a nearer 
and easier way than the common road, through 
a corn field, and that it was wide enough for 
the wheels to run without damaging the corn, 
turned down there. This being observed by a 
husbandman who was at plough not far off, he 
ran to us, and stopping the coach, poured forth 
complaints in none of the best language for 
driving over the corn. My father mildly an- 
swered him, that if there was an offence com- 
mitted, he must rather impute it to bis servant 
than to himself, since he neither directed him 
to drive that way, nor knew which way he drove. 
Yet added, that he was going to such an inn 
in the town, whither if he came he would make 
him full satisfaction for whatever damage he 
had sustained thereby. And so on we went, 
the man venting his discontent in angry accents 
as he went back. At the town, upon inquiry, 
we understood that it was a way very often used 
without damage, being broad enough ; but it 
was not the common road, which lay not far 
from it, and was also good enough, wherefore — 
my father bid his man drive home that way. 
‘‘Tt was late in the evening when we return- 
ed, and very dark; this quarrelsome man, who 
had troubled himself and us in the morning, 
having gotten another lusty fellow like himself 
to assist him, waylaid us in the night, expecting 
we should return the way we went. But when 
they found we did not, but took the common 
way, angry that they were disappointed, and 
loath to lose their purpose, they coasted over to 
us in the dark, and laying hold on the horses’ 
bridles, stopped them from going on. My fa- 
ther, asking the coachman the reason that he 
went not forward, was answered that there were 
two men at the horses’ heads who held them 
back. Whereupon my father, opening the boot, 
stepped out, and I followed close at his heels. 
“Going to the pluce where the men stood, be 
demanded of them the reason of this assault ; 
they said we were upon the corn. We knew 
we were not on the corn, but on the common 
way, and so we told them; but they said they 
were resolved they would not let us go on any 
‘farther, but would make us go back again. My 
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father endeavored by gentle reasoning to per- 
suade them to forbear, and not run themselves 
farther into danger of the law; but they rather 
derided him for it. Seeing therefore fair means 
would not work upon them, he spoke more 
roughly, charging them to deliver their clubs 
(for each of them had a great club in his hand, 
somewhat like those called quarter-staves ;) 
thereupon they, laughing, told him they did not 
bring them thither for that end. Whereupon 
my father, turning his head to me, said :— 
‘Tom, disarm them.’ I stood ready at his 
elbow, waiting for the word of command; for 
being naturally of a bold spirit, full of youthful 


went afterwards upou those public services with- 
out a loaded pistol in my pocket. But when it 
pleased the Lord in His infinite goodness to call 
me out of the spirit and ways of the world, and 
give me the knowledge of His saving Truth, 
whereby the actions of my forepast life were set 
in order before me, a sort of horror seized upon 
me when [ had considered how near [ had been 
to staining my hands with human blood. And 
whensoever afterwards I went that way, and 
indeed as often since as the matter has come 
into my remembrance, my soul has blessed the 
Lord for my deliverance ; and thanksgiving and 
praises have arisen in my heart, as they do now, 


heat, and that fully aroused by the sense | had! to Him who preserved and withheld me from 
of the abuse and the insolent behaviour of those | shedding man’s blood. 
rude fellows, my blood began to boil, and my| ‘About this time my dear and honored 
fingers itched, as the saying is, to be dealing! mother, who was indeed a woman of singular 
with them. Wherefore, immediately stepping | worth and virtue, departed this life; having a 
boldly forward to lay hold on the staff of him | little time before heard of the death of her 
that was nearest to me, [ said, ‘ Sirrah, deliver eldest son, who had fallen under the displeasure 
your weapon.’ He thereupon raised his club, | of my father, for refusing to resign his interest 
which was big enough to have knocked down an | in an estate which my father sold. Thereupon 
ox, intending no doubt to knock me down with | my brother desired that he might have leave to 
it, as probably he would have done, had [ not, travel, in hopes that time and absence might 
in the twinkling of an eye, whipped out my work reconciliation. He went into Ireland 
rapier, and made a pass upon him. I could not! with a person powerful there in those times, by 
have failed ruoning him through up to the hilt ' whose means he was quickly preferred to a 
had he stood his ground; but the sudden and place of trust and profit, but lived not long to 
unexpected sight of my bright blade, glistening | enjoy it.” 
in the dark night, did so amaze and terrify the | Ail the circumstances above related had taken 
man, that, slipping aside, he avoided my thrust; ' place before Thomas Ellwood’s first visit to the 
and, letting his staff sink, betook himself to his Peningtons at the Chalfont Grange. About a 
heels for safety; which his companion seeing ' year elapsed between the first and the second 
fled also. I followed the former as fast as [ visit of the Ellwoods, when the addresses of 
could, but fear gave him wings, and made him! Edward Burrough and James Nayler made so 
swiftly fly ; for althuugh I was accounted very'deep an impression on Thomas’s mind. That 
nimble, | could not overtake him, which made | impression did not wear off on his return home ; 
me think he took shelter in some bushes, which but it determined him to see more of the 
he knew where to find, though I did not. Mean-' Friends. He says, ‘“‘1 had a desire to go to 
while the coachman, who had sufficiently the | another meeting of the Quakers; and bid my 
outside of a man, excused himself for not inter- | father’s man to inquire if there were any in the 
meddling, under pretence that he durst not| country thereabouts. He teld me he had heard 
leave his horses, and so left me to shift for my-| at Isaac Penington’s that there was to be a 
self. I had gone so far beyond my knowledge! meeting at High Wycombe on Thursday next. 
that I understood not which way to turn, till | Thither therefore I went, though it was seven 
by hallooing and by being halloved to again I| miles from me. And that [ might be rather 
was directed where to find my company. thought to go out a-coursing than to a meeting, 
‘We had easy means to find who these men|I let my greyhound run by my horse’s side.” 
were, the principal of them having been at the | That meeting and what he heard there, he tells 
inn during the day-time, and both quarrelled | us acted like the clinching of a nail, confirming 
with the coachman and threatened to be even | and fixing the good principles that had before 
with him when he went back ; but since they |suvk sode*ply. Light burst ia upon his mind, 
came off so badly in their attempt, my father letting him see .his inward state and condition 
thought it better not to know them than to; towards God. His whole desires, feelings, and 
oblige himself to prosecute them. trains of religious thought in the succeeding 
“ At that time, and for a good while after, 1| weeks underwent a change. He observes :— 
had no regret upon my mind for what I had|“ Now I saw that, although { had been in a 
dune, or had designed to do, in this case; but| great degree preserved from the common immo- 
went on resolved to kill, if I could, any man | ralities and gross pollutions of the world, yet 
that should make the like attempt, or put any | the spirit of the world had hitherto ruled in me, 
affront upon us; and for that reason I seldom land had led me into pride, flattery, vanity, and 
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superfluity. I found there were many plants 
growing in me which were not of the Heavenly 
Father's planting; and that all of these, of 
whatsoever kind or sort they were, or how spec 
ious soever they wight appear, must be pluck 
ed up.” 
(To be continued.) 


F For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

‘What does T. H. S. mean by saying “we 
should endeavor to modify, revise and conduct 
the exercises of our meetings so as to render 
them attractive and inviting to our members” ? 

Though the Editorial in the Intelligencer of 
Teoth month 5th answers his remarks, may I 
also be permitted to say a few words in reply ? 

Dees T. H. S. want to introduce into our 
mectings an “exercise” that would in truth be 
a form? 

The letter killeth; the spirit alone maketh , 
alive. 

Nothing can arouse the lethargic among us 
but an individual faithfulness. The older I 
grow, the more impressed I am with the form 
that pervades the so-called churches around us. 
Surely our friend must have forgotten that to 
have been trained in the faith of Friends was 
indeed a high privilege. Can aught under 
heaven be more elevating, more ennobling, than 
to meet in the silence of all flesh, and in spirit 
and in truth ask for clean hearts and right 
spirits? And none ask in vain. 

It is because I am weak and faithless myself 
that I know well the irksome feeling in meeting 
to which T. H.S. alludes; and full well do I 
know where the fault lies. Ask, and ye shall 
receive; seek, and ye shall find. Find what? 
Do not our hearts whisper, that peace of mind 
that passes all understanding,—that joy which 
will satisfy the soul ? R. 





bhai 
NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, FROM PRIVATE 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
° No. 6. 
HerLesere, 8th mo., 1866. 

At length we are at the end of our voyage 
up the “ beautiful Rhine,” and feel totally un- 
able to express our still increasing admiration 
and the delight it has afforded us, as day after 
day we have stopped to explore some ruined 
castle or picturesque mountain more charming 
than the last. We now find a fitting climax in 
the magnificent old castle of Heidleburg, said 
to be the most extensive and grandest of all the 
ruins in Germany, if not in Europe. We spent 
most of yesterday wandering around it, but 
have not yet seen one half of its beauties. In 
coming here from Bonn, our first “stage” was 
an hour’s sail to Konigswinter, a lovely, pic- 
turesque little village at the foot of the Drach- 
enfels, where we were soon to be seen mounted 
on donkeys and on our way up the mountain 
We had an amusing ride; and as there was no 


| teresting churches to visit. 
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danger except in imagination, we had the full 
enjoyment of the frequent glimpses of the beau- 
tiful landscape, which, when we reached the 
top, burst upon us in its whole and perfect- 
splendor, combining an accumulation and va- 
riety of loveliness such as no country but 
Rhineland could produce. The “ majestic 
river of legends,” lined on either side by rocks 
and mountains, all bristling with ee 
and poetic ruins and interspersed with vine-clad 


| hills or fertile valleys, formed “a tout ensem- 


ble’? that would require a Byron to describe, 


‘while the ruined castle, whence all this was 


seen, added a crowning glory to the whole. 
Our excursion here occupied two or three 


‘hours, and after a lunch we proceeded up the 


river to Remagen, where were some old and in- 
One of more re- 
cent date was also to be seen; and as we trudged 
up the steep hills on which it stood, we passed 
a series of shrines, in all fourteen, each con- 
taining a representation of some event ia the 
life of Jesus. A couple of holy monks started 
to ascend the hill before us, and as they came 


‘to ove of these shrines, they knelt reverently for 


some minutes before it, repeating their grisons, 
and then passed on to the next. This land of 
the Rhine is full of Catholicism and its symbols, 
and we see everywhere shrines and crucifixes 
and holy emblems, and in every church we enter 
are devotees, kneeling before the altars, or whis- 
pering their confessions in the ear of their holy 
Fathers. From Remagen we had a charming 
sail of 34 hours along the most beautiful por- 
tion of this beautiful river to Coblentz opposite 
the castle of Ehrenbreitstein, and next morn- 
ing bad a most interesting visit to this stupen- 
dous and wonderful stronghold, besides enjoy- 
ing another prospect equal almost to that from 
the Drachenfels, and with the added beauty of 
the ‘‘ Blue Moselle” pouring in its tributary 
waters, just 400 feet below us; and we watched 
the two streams, gliding along, side by side, 
united, yet distinet in color, as far as the eye 
could reach. After descending the hill, we 
still had time for a visit to the oldest church 
we had yet seen, (it is said to be 1000 years 
old,) and fora walk throuch the town, quaint 
and foreign enough, with its very narrow streets 
and high, queer, picturesque houses; and we 
saw here more of the national dress than we 
had seen elsewhere. The caps, especially, were 
peculiar and various, and the young maidens were 
distinguished by a singular ornament, somewhat 
resembling a large paper-folder, stuck through 
the back of the hair; this is laid aside after 
marriage. We took to our boat again at 64 
for Capellan, half an hour farther, where we 
found entrance into a nice, quiet, clean German 
cottage, and enjoyed the finest possible coffee, 
chocolate and delicious waffles ; and next morn- 
ing, took another donkey excursion up to the 
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castle of Stoltzenfels, a very beautiful royal 
residence belonging to the Queen Dowager of 
Prassia, and where Queen Victoria was enter- 
tiined in 1845. We were taken through most of 
the apartments, after puiting on large, soft slip- 
pers to prevent our scratching the floors. They 
struck us as particularly comfortable, notwith- 
standing their grandeur. Again we reached 
the boat at 1 o’clock, and continued on for 3} 
hours through the same picturesque beauties to 
St. Goan. Here we walked up to the ruined 
castle of Rheinfels, on a rocky hill, about half a 
mile from the hotel. Foued it a most interest- 
ing ruin, commanding delightful views from 
various points; and our guide took us through 
strange dark passages, over fearful looking 
broken staircases, and showed us some terrible 
dungeons, 20 or 30 feet deep, into which in 
olden time prisoners were lowered by ropes— 
such places as we never dreamed of seeing 
here, amid all these beauties. We spent an hour 
examining all these wonderful and novel things, 
and returned to our hotel to supper. Next 
morning we were rowed across the river to the 
village of St. Goarhausen; then a splendid 
drive of three or four miles brought us to the 
ruin of Rheisenberg, which we frummaged 
around much as the last, and back to the vil- 
lage in time for the boat again to Bingen, two 
hours. The castles and ruins seemed to thicken 
as we proceeded and the hills to grow, if possi- 
ble, still steeper, and all terraced from top to 
bottom with vineyards, and presenting a most 
singular appearance. One night here, and 
again took boat, and after several unimportant 
stops we reached Manheim at 8 o’clock in the 
evening, drove at once to the depot for Heidle- 
berg, and arrived at our destination about 11. 
We are delightfully situated under the brow of 
the magnificent ruin, and have already been en 
joying it. . . . 


(To be continued.) 


“ Be ye doers of the word and not hearers 
only.” James i. 22. 

An old hermit once came to one of the ancient 
fathers of the church and asked him to teach 
him one of the Psalms, upon which he began 
to read the 39th Psalm: “TI said I will take 
heed to my ways that I sin not with my tongue; 
I will keep my mouth with a bridle while the 
wicked is before me.” Hold! said the hermit, 
as he was proceeding to read farther, this is 
enough for one lesson ; I will have to study this 
for some time; when I have learned to practice 
this I will come again. Six months having 
elapsed without his calling, the father went to 
him and asked why he had not called again. 
He replied, “I have not yet learned to govern 


” 
my tongue. e 


—_—_—_ ~~ ——__—___ 


Pride can be as insolent in rags as in purple 


and fine linen. 











THE LADY WHO DOES HER OWN WORK. 
In this country our democratic institutions 


have removed the superincumbent pressure which 


in the Old World confices the servants to a regu- 
lar orbit. They come here feeling that this 


somehow is a land of liberty, and with very dim 
and confused notions of what liberty is. 


They 
are, for the most part, untrained Irish peasantry, 
and the wonder is that, with all the unreasoning 
heats and prejudices of the Celtic blood, there 
should be the measure of conifort and success 
there is in our domestic arrangements. But so 
long as things are so, there will be constant 
changes and interruptions in every domestic es- 
tablishment, and constantly recurring interreg- 
nums, when the mistress must put her own hand 
to the work, whether the hand be a trained or 
an untrained one. As matters now are, the 
young housekeeper takes life at the hardest. 
She has very little strength,—no experience to 
teach her how to save her strength. She knows 
nothing experimentally of the simplest processes 
necessary to keep her family comfortably fed 
and clothed, and she has a way of looking at all 
these things ,which makes them particularly 
hard and distasteful to her. She does not escape 
being obliged to do housework at intervals, but 
she does it in a weak, blundering, confused way, 
that makes it twice as hard and disagreeable as 
it need be. Now, what I have to say is, that if 
every young woman learned to do housework and 
cultivated her practical faculties in early life, 
she would, in the first place, be much more likely 
to keep her servants, and, in the second place, if 
she lost them temporarily, would avoid all that 
wear and tear of the nervous system which comes 
from constant iil success in those departments 
on which family health and temper mainly de- 
pend. This is one of the peculiarities of our 
American life which requires a peculiar training. 
Why not face it sensibly ? 

The second thing +1 have to say is, that our 
land is now full of motorpathic institutions, to 
which women are sent at great expense to have 
hired operators stretch and exercise their inac- 
tive muscles. They lie for hours to have their 
feet twigged, their arms flexed, and all the dif- 
ferent muscles of the body worked for them, 
because they are so flaccid and torpid that the 
powers of life do not goon. Would it not be 
quite as cheerful and less expensive a process 
if young girls from early life developed the 
muscles in sweeping, dusting, ironing, rubbing 
furniture, and all the multiplied domestic pro- 
cesses which our grandmothers knew of? A 
woman who did all these, and diversified the 
intervals with spinning on the great and little 
wheel, never came to need the gymnastics of 
Dio Lewis or of the Swedish motorpathists, 
which really are a necessity now. Does it not 
seem poor economy to pay servants for letting our 
muscles grow feeble, and then to pay operators to 
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exercise them for us? I will venture to say that 
our grandmothers in a week went over every 
movement that any gymnast has invented, and 
went over them tosome productive purpose, too. 

Lastly, my paper will not have been io vain, if 
those ladies who have learned and practiced the 
invaluable accomplishment of doing their own 
work will know their own happiness and dignity, 
and properly value their great acquisition, even 
though it may have been forced upon them by 
circumstances. House and Home Papers, by 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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Tae Pustic MorALs AND THE PREsS.— 
An exchange paper uses this caption to direct 
attention to the practice of public journals giv- 
ing elaborate and sensational descriptions of 
races, pugilistic combats, and other immoral 
amusements, until one might suppose that 
“the American people were the most ‘ sporting’ 
population in the civilized world.” The sub- 
ject presented by the writer is worthy, we 
think, the serious consideration of editors who 
may feel obliged to give the news, whatever 
this may be. He does not believe that the 
people are plunged so low that they demand 
this kind of mental nutriment from their news- 
papers, for themselves or families. Although 
great demoralization may prevail in the 
mixed population in our great cities and 
their suburbs, yet the American people are 
generally practical, laborious and frugal, and 
appreciate the importance of the cultivation of 
steady habits, and the virtues of domestiv life 
The press is justly esteemed a “ mighty engine” 
for good or evil ; and it certainly is responsible, 
if, by narrating exciting but demoralizing 
scenes, these should increase. In this way 
they are forced upon the notice of thousands of 
young men at their quiet homes in the interior 
towns and villages, and we know not how far 
their tastes may be poisoned by it. Should 
there not be an earnest remonstrance against 
this pernicious practice? We do not mean to 
give a false coloring to the ‘ Public Morals,” 
but if the gross crimes which are perpetrated 
be noticed at all, let it be in a condemvatory 
manner. Tens of thousands of dollars, it is 
said, are now expended annually by the daily 
papers of our city for news which the public 





would be better without, and which is often 
telegraphed at great expense, with effort at 
graphic representation and sensational effect. 
In connection with the press we will notice 
another prolific source of unwholesome mental 
food. By far the largest editions of works 
now published are those of fiction. It is esti- 
mated that three-fourths, if not nine-tenths of 
the volumes issued by our largest publishing 
houses are of this character. A modern writer 
says, ‘‘ There is hardly a great crime committed 
but that the manner of it, or the details, or 


sometimes the whole conception, has been sug-" 


gested by some novel or play, or tale read in a 
newspaper, and that the power of fiction is 
more and more apparent.” 

He represents it as one of the greatest social 
forces of the day, from the influence of which 
no family can entirely escape. He also justly 
remarks “ that those who dwell in such a world 
of fiction, that all the prose details of daily life, 
in fact, become uninteresting, no matter how 
pure and elevated the world into which they 
thus withdraw themselves, by sapping the 
reasoning powers and rendering the mind im- 
patient of control and discipline, do an evil not 
easily corrected.” In the words of Channing— 
No imagination can conceive of the greatness of 
the gift of a rational and moral existence. 
Genius, intellect, taste and sensibility, must be 
brought under the inflvence of the spirit of 
Truth, or they will never know and never make 
known their, real glory and immortal power. 
The human mind will become more various, 
piercing and all-comprehending; more capable 
of understanding and expressing the solemn 
and the sportive, the terrible and the beautiful, 
the profound and the tender, in proportion as it 
shall be illumined and penetrated by the true 
knowledge of God. 


snpemnadtifibiertecten 

We have rece ved frm John Penington & 
Son, No. 127 8. 7th St., Philadelphia, a copy 
of a work entitled the “ Peans and Pening- 
tons of the Seventeenth Century,” by Maria 
Webb, author of “The Fells of Swarthmore 
Hall,” which it is our pleasure to notice. From 
the cursory view which we have taken of its 
contents, we think it cannot fail to interest 
those who have been taught to reverence the 
name of Penn, and who have regarded Isaac 
Penington and Thomas Ellwood with scarcely 
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less deference. The style of the book will rec- 
ommend it to the general reader. It contains 
430 pages, and is embellished with a number of 
engravings. Ja this number will be found an 
extract giving a sketch of Thomas Ellwood’s 
Life. 





MarrieD, on Fifth-day, the 10th inst., at Hopewell 
Meeting-house, Frederick Co., Va., ALBERT CHAND- 
LEE, of Sandy Spring, Montgomery Co., Md., to Saran 
Ann Branson, of Frederick Co.. Va, 

—————26 > __—_ 
‘Diep, on the 22d of Third month, 1867, in Albany, 
N. Y., Freperic S. Peassg, in the 63d year of his age. 


He was a man of singular and constant uprightness 


and purity, tender in his affections, unhesitating in 

his generous sacrifices for all within the circle of 
his kind attentions, and of remarkable fidelity to 

conscience. He became a member of Albany Monthly 

Meeting of Friends in middle life, and from that time 

until his death was one of its most sincere, humble 

and valued members. His occasional ministrations 

were the pure and unaffectei utterances of a Chris- 

tian spirit, and brought comfort and strength to those 

to whom they were addressed. 

, at his residence in Willistown, Chester Co., 

Pa., on the morning of the 13th of Tenth month, 

1867, Tuomas Cox, in his 78th year; an active mem- 

ber of Goshen Monthly Meeting. Though for many 

years a constant sufferer from a painful disease, he 

retained the powers of his mind until the close. His 

interest in the affairs of the Church remained una- 

bated, and in a recent conversation he expressed 

great satisfaction with signs, as he thought, of a re- 

newed interest felt in his beloved Society. Always 

a friend to education, he was particularly solicitous 

for the guarded instruction of Friends’ children, 

saying that “ he never regretted contributing of his | 
moderate means for edycational and meeting pur- 

poses.” The bospitalities of his house will long be 

remembered, and his grandchildren, when grown to 

mature years, will look back upon grandfather’s 

home as a sunny spot in the memory of their child- 

hood. Thinking upon his long and useful life, we | 
were forcibly reminded of the Scriptural passage, | 
“A good name is rather to be chosen than great 

riches, and loving favor rather than silver and gold ” 

——, at Saratoga, N.Y., on the 9th of 2d mo., 1867, 

Rest, widow of Job Wright, aged 77 years; a mem- 
ber of Saratoga Monthly Meeting. 
, at Saratoga, N. Y., on the 4th of First month, 
1867, Hannan M., widow of James Shepherd, aged 
79 years and 4 months; sister of the above, and a 
member of the same Monthly*Meeting. A faithful 
wife and devoted mother; she obeyed the injunction, 
“ Whatsoever thy band findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.” Although an invalid for the last ten years 
of her life, and several times seeming to those around 
her as passing away, yet when a little strength was 
again given her, she would forget her own feeble- 
ness, and devote herself to the comfort of those 
arouad her, especially to that of her invalid daugh- 
ter. Having done her day’s work in the daytime, 
her close was peaceful and happy. 

——, at Saratoga, N.Y., on the 30th of Third mo., 
1867, Aice, daughter of the late James and Hannah 
M. Shepherd; also a member of Saratoga Monthly 
Meeting. Seldom has an all-wise Providence per- 
mitted such protracted suffering as this dear, de- 
parted one experienced, having beea an invalid the 
past tweaty-five years. Afflicted with a complica- 
tion of diseases, her physical sufferings were at 








times most acute, confining her to her room,—much 
of the time to her bed; and at one time for several 
months she was rendered entirely helpless by gene- 
ral paralysis. But nearly all this period her mental 
powers remained clear, so that she took an interest 
in passing events, and retained her social feelings in 
a remarkable degree, enjoying the society of her 
friends as when in health. That her Heavenly 
Father was with her to sustain and comfort, was evi- 
dent from the patience and fortitude with which she 
endured all her afflictions; and now that He has 
seen meet to take her home, her friends may rejoice 
rather than mourn, having the assurance that she 
has found that rest which she so long desired. 
<creneenaalledlg ligation 


FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 
The Executive Committee will meet on Sixth-day 
afternoon, Eleventh month Ist, at 3 o’clock. 
Lypia H. Hatt, Clerk. 


ieee 
FRIENDS SOCIAL LYCEUM. 
Lecture by Caleb S. Hallowell, on Third-day even- 
ing, Tenth month 29th, at 7} o'clock. 


——- 
NOTICE —CHANGE OF HOUR, ETC. 

The Secretaries of “ Friends’ Association for the 
Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen” were requested 
to notify Friends generally that its meetings will 
take place on the third Fourth-day evenings only of 
each mouth, at eight o'clock, and always in Race St. 
Monthly Meeting Room, without alternating with 
Green St., as heretofore. 

The Education Committee will meet on the same 
evenings, at the same place, balf an hour earlier. 

J. M. Buxis, } Secretaries 
Anne Cooper, - 
sinensis 
FIRST DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCES. 

The committee have appointed the following con- 
ferences in regard to First-day Schools, and invite 
the attendance of,Friends generally. 

At Friends’ Meeting-House, Lombard St., Balti- 
more, on Fourth-day evening, 30th of Tenth month, 
at 7} o'clock, (being Yearly Meeting week.) ; 

PostronemEeNT.—The First-day School Conference 
at Race St. Meeting-House, Philadelphia, is post- 
poned to Seventh-day morning, 9th of Eleventh 
month, at 10} o’clock. 

Communications from absent Friends, and ac- 
counts of any First-day schools among Friends, will 
be acceptable, and may be addressed: to Eli M. Lamb, 
171 McCulloh St., Baltimore, or*to the care of E. 
Comly, 144 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia. 

nannies 
From “ Talks with my Pupils.” 
MANNERS. 
BY ELIZABETH SEDGWICK. 


So much upon this subject must be indirect- 
ly suggested by what I say on nearly every 
other upon which I write to you, that I hesitate 
whether to make it a distinct theme. On the 
whole, however, I believe it is better to do so. 

I do not think that people in general are 
aware of the importance of pleasing, agreeable 
manners. The difference’ between two house- 
holds, in the one of which they are found and 
in the other not, is as that between two gardens, 
in one of which the flowers have no odor, while 
in the other, fragrance is everywhere diffused ; 
or, as between a gloomy, silent cavern, and a 
bower of evergreen made joyous by singing 
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birds. They are therefore a means of happi-| form the habit of expressing ourselves more by 
ness. Asa means of influence, too, they should | action than by profession. 


receive direct culture, which, in this view in- 
deed, becomes of moral obligation. 


No doubt, in all countries, certain customs 
arise from what convenience and refinement re 
quire, and are essentially right and proper on 
that account ; but this is true only of a portion 
of them, as the different observances of different 
countries prove—and with all these diversities, 
there will probably be found some general 
agreement on what is most truly essential—as 
is true in systems of religion. The core, the 
root, the living principle, the essence of good 
manners, such as are not dependent on any code, 
as of every thing else good, must be found in 
the heart ; and their most comprehensive defini- 
tion is, in a nation of Christians, Christian 
courtesy. The best are the natural, genuine 
expression of a heart filled to overflowing with 
love and good-will towards the whole human 
race, with a desire to avoid giving pain, and to 


If our Christian gentleman receives ill treat- 
ment or insult from others, he shows himself 
the true Christian gentleman still—not bringing 
himself to their level by quarrelling or railing, 
according to the old barbarous system of “ eye 
for eye,” and “tooth for tooth.” He cannot, 
under any circumstances, be a heathen. 

This motive of self-respect for abstaining, 
under provocation, from the indulgence of high 
temper and angry words, I have found useful, 
when a higher one failed, to enforce upon young 
people; and upon the ignorant, and therefore 
narrow-minded, such as constitute a large ma- 
jority of servants and laboring people, and not 
a very small proportion of the so-called culti- 
vated classes. 

Manners, in a few instances, are the direct 
product of nature, perfect in kind, and needing 
no improvement. Generally, however, like 
every other high attainment, they need direct 
cultivation, and a child cannot be too carefully 










add in every way to the stock of human happi-| trained in this respect. The silent music of 
ness. A person possessed with this desire will | sweet and gentle manners requires, first of all, 
manifest it in the tone of his voice, in the gra- | the cultivation of reverence—a beautitul senti- 
cious beaming of his eye, in the friendly grasp | ment, essential to the uplifting of man above a 
of his hand. He can never omit the thousand low, grovelling condition. Full of significance 
little attentions to the comfort and pleasure of | are the analogies of nature, by which almost 
others that he may have an opportunity to be- | every subject connected with the soul, or with 
stow. He will be in no danger of encroaching | life, is illustrated.. I think it is Cicero who said 
upon them in any way unreasonably, of making that; whereas all other animals have their heads 
any undue claims on them, of infringing any of ' prone, so that their eyes look upon the ground, 
their rights, of seeking his own advantage to man is ‘made erect, so that he can see the heav! 
their loss or inconvenience. He will be always ens. We behold high above us the magnificent 
considerate, always kind—always delicate and firmament, and our thoughts are carried farther 
unobtrusive. It is this kind of courtesy that still—to Him who created it. How miserable 
may be always sincere. It being once asked and hopeless our condition would be, if we had 
in a party where the “ uncle”? was, some one; nothing higher than ourselves to look up to. 
replied, “ Ascertain who is the dullest and most; We should end by crawling in the dust and 
uninteresting woman in the room, and you will | mire of earth. Let your child, then, look up to 
find him at her side.” In devoting himself to | those who are above him in years and in know- 
those whom he was sure others would neglect, | ledge, and give them the respect due on that 
he was guilty of no insincerity. A motive of, account. Especially let this respect be evinced 
true kindness brought him to them. And if towards his benefactors, bis parents, and those 
such a motive were always a governing principle | who are intrusted with his education. Let him 
in the intercourse of society, the vexed question, | rise up in the presence of the aged, and pay re- 
how trath is always to be reconciled with cour- | spect to the hoary Lest. Those parents great- 


tesy, would be forever settled. One might hon- 
estly profess a willingness and pleasure in doing 
that which otherwise would be tedious and 
disagreeable, and make use of expressions which 
would otherwise be untrue. We may be glad 
to see visitors for their sakes, whom we should 
not much desire on our own account. At the 
same time, lest we may fall into the habit, 
naturally and easily adopted, of using strong 
expressions, such as convey more feeling than 
exists at all, or certainly wore than is habitual, 
whatever the enthusiasm of the moment may be, 
it is well to guard against them, even in dur 
honest intercourse with our fellow-men; and 


ly wrong their children, who allow them to be 
guilty of any want of respect toward themselves, 
iu word or action. The least offence of this 
kind should be treated in the most serious man- 
ner, aud as one not easily to be overlooked. 
Rob your child’s soul of reverence, and you rob 
it of a jewel—essential to its full lustre and 
richness. There is no need, in order to insure 
it, to keep him at a distance from you. Only 
be careful, that the nearer he approaches you, 


the more he discovers in you that is worthy of 


reverence. Those who most truly serve God, and 
most nearly resemble him, live nearest to him. 
Next to reverence, cultivate thoughtfulness 
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_ or consideration for others. Many in whom 


good manners are not a spontaneous growth, 
would acquire them by this means alone, who, 
from a want of it, are perfectly unconscious how 
many opportunities they lose, daily, hourly, al- 
most momently, of making themselves accepta- 
ble and agreeable to those with whom they as- 
sociate—and in how many ways they give 
offence, and render themselves disagreeable. 
To be well mannered, one must be unselfish—so 


‘that, on this account, as well as because they 


are a means of influence, the cultivation of good 
manners isa moral duty. It is a very charming 
mode, applicable even to a very young child, of 
beginning the life-long process essential to our 
proper growth, development, and progress, viz., 
living out of ourselves, and for others. This 
consideration must be enforced by kindness. 
The law of love must be inculcated —“ line upon 
line’ and “ precept upon precept ””—until it 
becomes written on the heart, and dwells ever 
upon the lips. 








THE MANAGEMENT OF IRON AND STEEL. 


The house of Appleton, of New York, have 
just published two little works, each of which 
contains its own moral, and one of them a great 
moral lesson for every citizen of Pennsylvania. 
One of these books is the authentic account of 
the discovery of gold in California, by Edward 
E. Dunbar. The other is on the Management 
of Steel, a subject on the right understanding 
of which depends much of the future wealth of 
our State. Nowhere else, perhaps, in the civil- 
ized portions of the globe are such vast quan- 
tities of iron, limestone, coal and wood brought 
together so handily for cheap working. A pound 
of iron may be worth a few cents, but an ounce 
of steel, wrought into main springs for watches, 
becomes worth about two thousand dollars in 
gold, and when wrought into the hair springs, 
it is wirth eight thousand dollars per ounce. 
What is the value of gold, worth $20 or $25 
per ounce, compared with this? 

We have the foundation of all this wealth 
within ourselves. We need only the skilled 
labor to develop it, and there is here, in Mr. Ede’s 
little book on the Management of Steel, much 
that we need to know. It is a practical work 
by a practical man, without technicalities, yet 
putting clearly and compactly together just 
those facts in regard to iron and steel that every 
mechanic should know. Young mechanics will 
find it an inestimable treasure to understand all 
about hardening steel, and if all young appren- 
tices would make themselves thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the management of the materials 
on whick they work, and the tools which they 
use, especially in making iron and steel, not 
only would they soon become skilled workmen, 
but the advancement of the sciences would be 
greatly hastened. ‘The inventions which be 
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come publicly known are few in comparison 
with those which spring up in the minds of in- 
genious mechanics and perish with the hour 
that gave them birth, through the want of a 
better knowledge of the pruperties of materials.” 

It is worthy of remark that iron is almost the 
only metal whose combinations with oxygen are 
not of a noxious nature to the human system. 
Iron strengthens the muscular system. Iron is 
used in three states—cast iron, wrought iron 
and steel. Extracted from the bowels of the 
earth, the first process is, or used to be, to roast 
it, in order to expel the water, sulphur, arsenic, 
&e., but now, by the hot blast, this is mostly 
dispensed with, and the iron ore is put into the 
furnace with fuel and with lime, melted and 
cast into pigs at once. In this there is a great 
difference, owing both to the fuel, the metal 
and the management. There are three qualities 
of pig iron; No. 1 is most highly carbonized, 
No. 2 less, and 3 least. 

Wrought iron is decarbonized. It is remelted, 
puddled, squeezed, hammered, rolled, and thus 
decarbonized; it is known as bar or wrought 
iron. But of this there are all sorts of different 
qualities. Steel. as is well known, is a compound 
of iron and carbon, and is formed either by heat- 
ing wrought iron in contact with carbon, or 
sometimes now by depriving cast iron of all its 
impurities except a small portion of its carbon. 
This last is M. Bessemer’s process. He can 
produce a steel of any degree of hardness direct 
from cast iron, without the intermediate pud- 
dling. By a blast of cold air upon the molten 
cast iron he ignites the carbon contained in it, 
and decarbonizes it to any extent he desires, 
consuming the whole, and then adding the re- 
quired quantity by an after process. Krom one 
‘to two per cent. of carbon is added to the pure 
iron in converting it into steel. 

Bat it is when we come to the hardening and 
tempering of steel that room for the greatest 
skill, anxiety and judgment are found. If the 
proper steel has not been chosen, and afterwards 
properly heated through all the stages, or if 
correct principles are not adhered to, all may 
prove futile. Of course, it is well known that 
the way. to harden steel is by heating and then 
suddenly cooling it. But why it does this in 
the case of steel and not of iron is not so easily 
explained. It is done, perhaps, by the crystal- 
lization of the carbon—certainly by a new 
arrangement of the particles. But then an 
unequal contraction of the partsin cooling brings 
the danger of breakage, cracks and flaws. 
Hardening with and without mercury or saline 
liquids, the use of prussiate of potash, animal 
charcoal, and the toughening of steel in oil, are 
all subjects that require to be practically under- 
steod by our mechanics, as well as theoretically 
by our tool manufacturers and workers in iron. 
The great thing is for our young men to begin 
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to work and think together—no one doubting 
that miny new practical improvements are to be 
and will be made—and yet being careful not 
to fancy that all deviations from old and long- 
established ways of working in iron and steel 
are necessarily improvements.— Public Ledger. 





CHANGE. 


What matter how the night behaved ? 
What matter how the north wind raved ? 
Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 
Could quench our hearth-fire’s ruddy glow. 
O Time and Change !—withb hair as gray 
As was wy sire’s that winter day. 
How strange it seems, with so much gone 
Of life and love, to still live on! 
Ab, brotber! only I and thou 
Are left of all that circle now— 
The dear home faces whereupon 
That fitful firelight paled and shone. 
Henceforward, listen as we will, 
The voices of that hearth are still ; 
Look where we may, the wide earth o’er, 
Those lighted faces smile no more. 
We tread the paths their feet have worn, 
We sit beneath their orchard trees, 
We hear, like them, the hum of bees 
And rustle of the bladed corn; 
We turn the pages that they read, 
Their written words we linger o’er, 
But in the sua they cast no shade, 
No voice is beard, no sign is made, 
No step is on the conscious floor! 
Yet Love will dream, and Faith will trust, 
(Since He who knows our need is just,) 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees ! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play ! 
Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
Tbat Life is ever lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own. 
From Whittier’s “‘ Snow-Bound.” 





THE PURE IN HEART. 
(A Simile.) 
BY L. J. Ke GIFFORD. 


The fabric, soiled from daily wear, 

Grows clean within the housemaid’s hand; 
Each mark of time she takes with care 

From seam and gusset, hem and band. 


But still the stubborn stains appear, 
When all her handiwork is done; 
But says, “ For this I need not fear; 
I’ve but to place it in the sun.” 
With faith she spreads it wide, and lo! 
The chemistry of golden beam 
Doth white this fabric as the snow, 
And make it pure as angel’s dream, 
“ But,” says the housemaid, in her pride, 
“Unless my work had been well done, 
The impure fabric had but dried 
And never whitened in the sun.” 
So with our lives ’tis ours to keep 
Them clean of every act impure; * 
With finest brush of art to sweep 
The very dust from off the floor. 


iil me. yp emia 


BBs, 


And lo! the Sun of Righteousness 
Into our waiting souls will stream, 
To brighten, beautify, and bless, 
And whiten to our purest dream. 
sai ical echaaiaia 
From “ The Press.” 


Tae Haavug, Houtanp, Aug. 11, 1867. 

A country as flat and fruitful as the richest 
American prairie is that known as Holland or 
the Netherlands, and no spot of earth is stranger 
or more instructive. After the lovely lakes 
and frozen mountains of Switzerland, and the 
ancient architecture of the grape-covered shores 
of the Rhine, there was something startling in 
the contrast presented by a vast table land, not 
inaptly styled, because absolutely recovered 
from, “the bottom of the sea.” I have now 
traversed a large part of this curious domain, 
and find it an object of manifold and increasing 
interest. You pass for hundreds of miles over 
a territory without a fence, and yet the fields 
are carefully divided by narrow canals, which, 
while draining them of their superfluous mois- 
ture, at the same time protect them as success- 
fully as a strong barrier of stone. These won- 
derful expanses are singularly fertile; and he 
who prefers to peruse the present and to fore- 
cast the future of a people by the works of 
their own labor, will be deeply impressed by 
these and the other greater proofs of human en- 
ergy which abound in Holland. For Holland isa 
monument of patient industry and unflagging 
perseverance; and it is difficult to decide, as 
we read its history, whether it is most deserv- 
ing of praise for its resistance to the tyranny of 
the elements or to the cruelty of man. Its 
people have not only conquered an empire from 
the sea, and for centuries successfully combatted 
the ever-nerving efforts of Old Ocean to recover 
the treasures she has lost, but they have made 
the very winds their slaves. Others employ the 
multiplied modern agencies of steam, but the 
Hollanders, for five hundred years, have adopted 
the windmill to grind their corn, to saw their 
timber, to crush the rape-seed for oil, to beat 
hemp, and to drain the soil by exhausting the 
water from the land and pouring it into the great 
canals and rivers. As a great writer observes: 
“Tt might be supposed that the absence of 
those elevations which afford shelter to other 
countries, would leave Holland at the mercy of 
every blast that blows. So far is this from 
being the case, that not a breath of air is 
allowed to pass without paying toll by turning 
a windmill.” And I cannot describe to you the 
appearance of hundreds of these odd machines, 
moving their huge shadows all over the lard- 
scape at the same time. They are so much 
cheaper than steam for all purposes, that not- 
withstanding the mighty progress of that revo- 
lutionary discovery, they are still in universal 
use in this country. 1 have counted fifty in 
view at one time. They are much larger 
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than in America. A, single ‘sail,’ or fan, is Dover and falls back upon the coast of Holland 
often one hundred and twenty feet long, and and threatens to engulf the whole country. 

the under part of the structures from which| These canals not only divide the interior 
they wave their banner like wings are gener- country, serving the treble purpose of drains 
ally comfortable dwellings. So that it may be | and fences—not only carry the produce from 
said, if the country Swiss live in their barns 'the farms into the rivers and the sea, but pass 
and next door to their stables, the country Hol- | through the chief cities. It was very odd to 
landers live in their windmills. There are sev- | see how they took the place of streets in Rot- 
eral thousand windmills in this country, the an- | terdam and Amsterdam. Imagine Broad Street, 
nual cost of which is three millivns of dollars. |in Philadelphia, or Pennsylvania Avenue, in 
In fact, “the laws of nature seem to be re-| Washington, with a sluggish stream running 
versed in Holland.” The whole nation stands| through the middle even to the curbs, and 
up6n the most unstable foundation; and but|the tall houses on both sides reflected in 
for the great dykes that surround it like mighty | the water, and these again crossed by other 
fortresses, it would be swept back into the | similar thoroughfares, with huge ships loading 
ocean from whence it came; and it is confidently-| and unloading at the very door-steps, and you 
asserted that if human care were removed for | have some idea of the business centers of these 
only six months, the waves would regain their| Dutch cities. Now and then, when a solid 
ancient dominion. Most of the whole country | causeway traverses the line a beautiful bridge 
lies far below the ‘level of the sea. The lowest| relieves the perspective. The shouts of the 
part of it is twenty-four feet below high-water | laborers and boat-hands, many of whom are wo- 
mark, and when the tide is driven by the wind | men, the bustle on the narrow footpaths, the 
it is thirty feet. ‘In no other country do the| outlandish dresses and curious caps of the 
keels of the ships float above the chimneys, and | peasant-girls, broad frilled and pinned close to 
nowhere else does the frog, croaking from among | their faces with gilded jewelry, and the great 
the bulrushes, look down upon the swallow on| wooden shces of both sexes, young and old, 
the house-top.” The mighty dykes erected to| created a scene that looked more like fancy 
keep out the ever-threatening and encroaching | than reality to my American eyes. Although 
billows, are marvels of human toil and skill; | Holland labors undér many great natural disad- 
and as the rivers and inland lakes, nearly all | vantages, her windmills save the cost of coal and 
of them direct tributaries to or estuaries of the | steam engines, and her canals save the expense 
sea itself, are as dangerous as the ocean, the|of horses. Instead of loading great wagons on 
expense and trouble are incessant and immense. | the fieldsand hauling the cropsaway, boatsof con- 
These dykes are built upon long piles driven | siderable tonnage are pulled into the cavals that 
far into the porous soil, forming the base upon | divide and subdivide the plantations, then filled 
which rests a heavy substratum of clay—the| with the ripe grain or ready hay, and thence 
whole foundation being from 120 to 150 feetin| sailed to the nearest warehouse or country 
width; and the front is thatched with a kind of | town for storage or sale. The cities of Hol- 
wicker-work of interwoven willow twigs; the | land which it has been my good fortune to see, 
interstices filled with puddled clay to render it|the Hague, Rotterdam, and Amsterdam, are 
compact, while the base is often neatly faced | prosperous and full of attractions. The Hague, 
with masonry. A fine road runs aldng the top, | at which I am now writing (three miles from 
and rows of trees give it a picturesque effect. |the German Ocean), where the King resides, 
These indispensable barriers are terribly expen-| is one of the best built cities in Europe. Its 
sive, and impose a heavy tax on the people. The | streets are wide, well-paved, and scrupulously 
sum annually expended to keep them in repair | clean, its public buildings imposing, and the pri- 
and to regulate the level of the water, to prevent | vate houses of its wealthy citizens, many of them 
the cities and farms from being submerged, is | of brick, very like the best style of residences in 
three millions of dollars—a burden not to be en- | old Pennsylvania towns like Lancaster, York, 
vied when we reflect that it is collected from aj Reading, Easton, and Harrisburg. The sea- 
population not larger than that of Pennsylvania, | side resort of Schevingen, fifteen minutes ride 
and is only a portion of the price they pay for | from the city, is a favorite rendezvous of the 
the mere privilege of living. It excites novel} Dutch gentry, but has a hard, bare, and in- 
sensations to see three millions of any human | hospitable look. As I stood on the beach and 
beings living, as it were, under the water, and | watched the beer-drinkers at their little tables, 
only protected from inundation by their own un- | and listened to the band in a wooden pagoda, 
sleeping vigilance. Watchmen are stationed | 1 thought of the happier crowds at Uape May, 
along these lines of artificial defence against | Newport, Long Branch, Atlantic City, and other 
the assailing sea during the winter season, when | ocean cities in my own dear country. The ab- 
“the broad ocean leans against the land,” and oy of vegetation made the coutrast stronger 
when the immense volume of water cannot find {as4% recollected the glorious verdure and splen- 
ready passage through the narrow channel at did country seats adjoining these resorts in 
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America, Rotterdam is larger than the Hague, | and yet with a pressure of not more than eighty 
and ships of the largest class, luden with met-} pounds to the square inch, clutching the rail 
chandise from foreign lands, pass into the very} the traia moved up with the greatest apparent 
heart of the town. Amsterdam, the commer-| ease. The descent to Susa was by a series of the 
cial capital, is eminently cosmopolitan, abound-| sharpest curves and steepest grades; the view 
ing in Dutch characteristics, yet trading with} through the clear air was magnificent, extend- 
all parts of the world, and rewards the most] ing over the plains of Italy for thirty miles, 
careful observation. Its population isestimated| and awakening the greatest enthusiasm as, 
at 260,000, and wheo you are told that this| by zig-zag lines, the travellers went up and 
great city—pulaces, houses, factories, canals,| then down these most thoroughly known of all 
sluices—is built upon piles, you will agree with| the mountains of the world, which Hannibal, 
Erasmus, who wrote after seeing it in the six-| two thousand years ago, and Napoleon in mod- 
teenth century, that he had reached a place| ern times, made their fame in crossing. It 
whose inhabitants, like crows, lived in the tops | should be remembered that this road was begun 
of the trees. In walking through the city,| and carried through within quite a short time. 
which contains more canals than streets, I was| It was regarded at first as a mere temporary 
greatly impressed by the thrift and prosperity | line until the mountains should be pierced. It 
of the people; and as I saw its liquid avenues re-| is the second triumph of engineering in carry- 
flecting princely castles, gorgeous shops, theatres,| ing railroads over or through the Alps. In 
mansions, and squares, it was almost impossible | working the tunnel the drills are operated by 
to realize that the foundation of all this solid| condensed air, carried by iron pipes, which at 
grandeur was once the quivering floor of the| the same time supplies fresh air to the workmen ; 
“ treacherous deep.” J.W.F. | the air being coudensed by the falling water 
power cn the sides of the Alps. That is one 
great application of science to art; while this 
central rail, clutched by horizontal wheels, al- 
though well known in this country twenty years 
ago, is now first applied on a great scale, and is 
a matter of great practical importance. It is 
not supposed this newly-opened line will ever 
be closed again, but passengers will probably 
be abie to take their choice between a short run 
for seven miles underground, through the dark 
tunnel, and a ride for between forty and fifty 
miles amid the most magnificent scenery of the 
world. It is by no means clear, even, which 
route will be least exposed to dangers. There 
will always be danger from glaciers, thaws, and 
falling ice, snow and rocks upon the track out- 
side, while the dangers from the falling in of 
the sides and top of the tunnel will give an un- 
pleasant feeling tothe underground route. But 
we have noticed this newly opened pathway 
among the mouttains, and amid the clouds, 
from the conviction that it will be found of ex- 
tensive interest among railroad men employed 
among those high grades we now have, and the 
higher ones to be encountered in crossing our 
own continent.— Public Ledger. , 













































“ Except ye be converted and become as little 
children.’ —Pride and self-righteousness are no 
infant sins; and while every mountain must be 
brought down, every valley must be exalted— 
all low and despairing thoughits, so dishonorable 
to God, must be eradicated, that thesc low places, 
to carry on the metaphor, may be filled up with 
the ‘‘ unsearchable riches of Christ.” — Blunt. 
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MONT CENIS SUMMIT RAILWAY. 


The progress of science, applied to the me- 
chanic arts, is well illustrated in the fact that 
since the great railroad tunnel under Mont Cenis, 
between France and Italy, was begun, trains are 
able to climb up the steep grades of the Alps, to 
a height of twelve or thirteen thousand feet, 
and descend again on the other side with celer- 
ity and safety. Indeed, if the tunnel had not 
advanced so far already, it may be questiongd 
whether it would now be undertaken at all. 
On the 21st of August this new road was for- 
maliy opened. A locomotive and two carriages 
crossed the summit of Mont Cenis and went over 
the whole length of forty-eight miles, while 
the boring of the tunnel was going on under- 
neath. The peculiarity of the system adopted 
is in placing a central double headed rail on its 
side, in the middle of the way, and about four- 
teen inches above the other rails. To match 
and grasp this, there are four horizontal driving 
wheels on the engine, under the control of the 
engine-driver. Thesecan be made to grasp the 
central rail so as to apply the whole power of the 
engine in enabling the train to climb up or go 
down stecp grades without slipping, especially 
as the cars also have four horizontal wheels and 
brakes upon the central rail. The grades ére 
from one foot in thirty to one foot in twelve, 








MAN MADE TO WORK. 

Did God ever make a body which he encum- 
bered with idle members? Never. What 
part, what member of this frame, moulded of 
clay, yet so fearfully and wonderfully made, does 
not work—was not made for working? The 
eye is made to see, the ear to hear, the tongue 
to speak, the legs to walk, the hands to grasp, 
the lungs to breathe, the brain to think, the 
busy heart—the first to live, the last to die— 
a clock that needs no winding to beat, and, beat- 
ing, sends its blood through all the throbbing 
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arteries. Let all, or even some, of these mem- 
bers cease to work, I die instaatly.— Dr. Guth- 
rie. 


“ Do you reside in this part of the country ?” 

“No, I reside in the Bay State, and am on 
my way to Philadelphia, on business. How far 
is itto New York ?” 

“ Well, sir, [ really regret to interrupt you, 
or put you to inconvenience, but [ am con- 
strained to say, I believe you have in your pos- 
session a horse that [ must claim.” 

The traveler looked with surprise and amaze- 
ment, and replied : 

“ What do you mean?” 

* [ believe the horse yow are on, in truth, be- 
longs to me. Five years ago, the past autumn, 
a valuable young horse was stolen from my 
stable. Great search was made for him, but no 
‘| tidings of him ever came to hand. In color, ap- 

pearance and movement, it seems to me he was 
the exact counterpart of the horse you are on. 
It would be hardly possible, I think, for two to be 
so nearalike. But my horse was an uncommon- 
ly intelligent, sagacious animal. And I will 
make a proposition to you that will place the 
matter in such a position that the result will be 
conclusive and satisfactory, I think, to both of 
us. Weare now within a mile of my residence, 
which is on the road in the centre of the village 
before us. When we arrive at my house, your 
horse shall be tied to the east post in front of 
my door—the horse I am on to the west post. 
After standing a short time, the bridle of your 
horse shall be taken off, and if he does not go 
to a pair of bars on the west side of the house, 
and pass over, and go round to the east side of 
the barn, and pull out a pin, and open the 
middle stable door and enter, I will not claim 
him. If he does, I will furnish you conclusive 
evidence that he was bred by me, but never 
sold—that he was stolen from me just at the 
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There is an old legend which says that the 
wild geese in their migrations, before they came 
to Mount Taurus, alighted, and each one took a 
pebble in its mouth, so that they would have 
to fly across without making a noise, that the 
eagles, which infested that region, might not 
hear and fall upon them and devour them. So 
should the Christian put a seal upon his lips, 
that he speak not foolishly and unadvisedly, 
lest he give the adversary an occasion to destroy 
him. 





THE HORSE—HIS MEMORY AND SAGACITY. 

An aged and venerable friend, residing in one 
of the cities on our Eastera seaboard, a gentle- 
man of character and worth, once related to me 
the following anecdote ot the horse, illustrating, 
ina remarkable manner, the sagacity and mem- 
ory of this animal. 

At the close of the revolutionary war, when 
everything was unsettled and in disorder, an ac- 
quaintance residing on the Boston road, some 
thirty or forty miles from New York, lost a valu- 
able young horse, stolen from his stable in the 
night. Great search and inquiry were made for 
him, but no tidings of him could be heard, and 
no trace of him could ever be discovered. 

Almost six full years had now elapsed, and 
the recollection even, of the lost animal, had 
nearly faded from the mind. At this period a 
gentleman from the East, in the course of busi- 
ness, was travelling on horseback on this road, 
on his way to Philadelphia. When within four 
or five miles of a village on the road, the trav- 


eler was overtaken by a respectable looking gen- 
tleman on horseback, a resident of the village, 
returning home from a short business ride. Ri- 
ding along side by side they soon engaged in a 
pleasant desultory conversation. The gentle- 
man was immediately struck with the appear- 
ance of the traveler's horse. And every glance 
of the eye cast toward him, seemed to excite an 
interest and curiosity to look at him again, and 
to revive a recollection of something he had seen 
before, and soon established in his mind the im- 
pression that for all the world he looked like 
the horse he had lost some six years ago. This 
soon became so irresistibly fixed in his mind, that 
he remarked to the traveler : 

“ You have a fine horse.” 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ an exceedingly valuable 
and excellent animal.” 

‘* What is his age?” 

“Well, 1 suppose him to be aboat ten or 
eleven years old.” 

“ You did not raise him, then ?” 

“No; L purchased him of a stranger, a trav- 
eler, nearly six years since.” 





conclusion of the war; about the very time you 
say you purchased him.” 


The traveler assented to the trial. The horse 


was hitched to the post as proposed—stood a few 
minutes—the bridle was then taken off—he 
raised his head—pricked up his ears—looked up 


the street, then down the street, several times— 
then deliberately and slowly walked past the 
house and over the bars, and to the stable-door, 
as described, and with teeth and lip drew out 
the pin, and opened the door, and entered into 
his old stall. We hardly need to add, he was 
recognized by his neighbors, who fully at- 
tested to the facts stated by the claimant, and 
that the traveler lost his title to the horse.— Late 
Paper. 





TEACH THE CHILDREN. 

The celebrated Gerson, although Chancellor 
of the lniversity of Paris, aud the theological 
leader of the reformatory councils of Pisa and 
Constance in the early part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, felt that he had a greater work to do. 
After taking a prominent part in all the leading 
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uestions of the age, he retired to a convent at 
latea: and found his chief delight im the in- 
struction of little children, saying that it was 
with little children that the reformation of the 
church should commence. And on his death- 
bed, he sent for the little ones that they might 
pray for him. 


EGGS BY WEIGHT. 

A dozen of eggs is alittle more definite quan- 
tity thana dozen of potatoes, but still a very in- 
definite quantity. A dozen of eggs from little, 
scrawny, ill-kept chickens, sell for the same price 
as a dozen from large, well-kept fowls, while the 
difference between them is as great as the dis- 
disparity between thehene that laidthem. Pur- 
chasers in the market take their chances for 
big and little, and each getsa fair averaye. But 
it is not so with producers, and here is where 
the injusticeoccurs. The man who raises choice 
fowls and keeps them in good condition, sells 
large, rich eggs for the same price per dozen 
that is paid for others one-third smaller. This 
operates as a discouragement to raising good 
hens, and as a premium on poor ones. 

A writer in the Canada Furmer insists that 
eggs should be sold by the pound, as well as 
meat and butter, and gives the difference in the 
average weight of a dozen of eggs from differ- 
ent breeds of fowls, as follows : 


Common fowls, . . 1b 6 oz. 
Spanish, . . . 1 tb 93 oz. 
Gray Dorking, _ 1 tb10 oz. 


Gray Dorking and Brahma 1 th 14 oz. 

Gray Dorking and Cochin 1 tbh 153 oz. 

These are the differences in the average 
weight from different breeds. Should we com 
pare the poorest specimens of the poorest breeds 
with the best specimens of the best, we would 
find a difference of fully one-half, and yet ail are 
sold at the same price. We buy and sell noth- 
ing at so loose an adjustment of quantity to price 
as eggs, except when we buy wood by the load. 
Even apples and peaches, when sold by number, 
have the price adjusted to the size. But big or 
little, an egg is an egg.— Wisconsin Farmer. 


ITEMS. 

A PIECE OF FLEXIBLE sTONE has lately been placed 
on exhibition at a geological institution at South- 
ampton, England. This stone is two feet long, seven 
inches wide, and more than one inch in thickness, 
having the appearance of rough sandstone, which 
bends with a slight pressure like a piece of India- 
rubber, This interesting piece of geology has been 
placed in a glass case constructed for it, fitted with 
a lever, by touching the key of which on the outside 
of the case the flexibility of the stone is shown. It 
was obtained from Deihi, India. In its natural po- 
sition the stone is said to run in thin layers in the 
soil in which it is found, bnt is so rare in India 
that it fiuds a place in the museums at Calcutta. 
There is a similar stone, but not so wide as the one 
under notice, in the British Museum, and anotber in 
the Museum of the School of Mines ; but specimens 
are very rarely to be met with. Although the stone 
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has a gritty appearance, it is said that no grit or 
dust is thrown off by the motion giv.n to it when 
under pressure, 


Sirk Ccutrure promises to be an important part of 
the future industry of California. Silk worms have 
been bred in California regularly sice 1860, and the 
weather having been favorable, the increase has 
been rapid, and next year the production will, it is 
expected, reach as high as 15,000,000 cocoons, It 
is said that the average of European cocoons in 
quality and quantity of fibre is considerably sur- 
passed by the California cocoons. 


In New York, an experiment was recently made 
near the barbor with a new electric light, with 
which the inventor claims to be able to light up the 
city with a single lamp more completely than the 
gas companies do. The light on exhibition last 
evening was so bright as to be painful to the naked 
eye, and cast bright gleams all over the bay. 

Quantity oF HeAT EMITTED BY THE SuN.—Badan 
sums the results of experiments made by some of 
the greatest living physicists in this direction, as fol- 
lows :—The heat of the sun that reaches the earth 
would be sufficient, if evenly distributed, and if there 
were neither clouds nor atmoephere to iotercept 
part of it, to melt in a year a coat of ice of 30 me- 
tres (nearly a hundred feet) in thickness. The me- 
chanical calculation of this force is expressed in 
kilogrammetres; that is to say, the force necessary 
to lift a weight of kilogram (uver 2 lbs.) to a height 
of one metre or about 39 inches. The supply of 
heat from the sun in one minute, if it could be used 
for making steam, and that steam could be made to 
work without loss of power, would raise to the 
height of one metre a weight of 900,000,000,000,- 
000,000 kilograms; that is, the number 9, followed 
by seventeen naughts. As only a small portion of 
the heat emitted by the sun reaches us, to get the 
value in work of the whole of the heat emitted, the 
above enormous figure must be multiplied by two 
thousand millions. It becomes, then, 1,800,000,000- 
000,000,000,000,000,000, or, 18, followed by twenty- 
six naughts. 

Tue Greater Part of the ice used on the Pacific 
coast is obtained from an ice cave in the northern 
part of Oregon. This cave is said to furnish a never 
failing supply. The ice remains in a perfect con- 
dition througbout the entire year, and the cave is 
situated on a stream known as the White Salmon, 
which empties into the Columbia River, on the 
Washington Territory side. The entrance to this 
icy chamber is near the base of Mount Adams, which 
stands twenty miles from the Columbia, and whose 
melting snows constitute the waters of the White 
Salmon. The dimensions of this cave are vast, ex- 
tending many miles under the snowy mountain, and 
the scenery inside is grand. The ice is found in col- 
umns formed by water falling from above, and con- 
gealing as it falls. These columns are cut out in 
blocks and conveyed on pack animals to the Colum- 
bia River, and from thence are shipped to all the 
markets on the coast. 

In THE stcceesruL planting of orchards a great 
deal is said to depend upon the manner in which 
the trees are set out, and if, when taken up for this 
purpose, the trees were marked on the north side, 
so that when set in the ground again that side would 
be presented to the north, their natural position, a 
larger proportion, it is said, would live, a3 a viola- 
tion of this law of nature is the cause of many trans- 
planted trees dying. If the north side be exposed 
to the south the heat of the sun is too great for that 
side of the tree to bear, and, therefore, it dries up 
and decays. 












